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ABSTRACT 

To investigate several questions concerning the 
perceptions held by undergraduate students enrolled in communication 
courses, a 32-item questionnaire was first mailed to employers to 
determine their evaluation of various communication skills. They were 
instructed to suppose they were to hire a college graduate with 
special preparation in the following areas: oral and written 
communication, mass media production and analysis, and organizational 
dynamics. Next, a 58-item questionnaire was developed for students 
that paralleled the employers' questionnaire. Students were asked to 
indicate how important the performance index items were to their own 
career success. Then they were asked to give their opinion on how 
employers would feel about the skills listed. Among the findings are 
the following: (1) students reported that both the ability to perform 
selected communication skills and the ability to train others in 
these skills were important to their career success; (2) students did 
not perceive a difference between their own rating of importance for 
the communication performance and training functions and how they 
believed employers would rate the same item; and (3) students rated 
the importance of their own ability to perform the communication 
skills as more important than the employers' actual rating of the 
importance of these skills. (HOD) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Over the last dozen or so years there has been a burgeoning interest in 
non-traditional career placement for the speech communication major. Several 
surveys of organizations and individuals, including speech communication 
alumni in public relations and organizational consulting, suggest that oppor- 
tunities for degree-holders may lie in these fields, as well as in media 
production, technical writing, personnel, and staff training (Taylor and 
Buchanan, 1973; McBath and Burhans, 1975; Heath, 1981; Jamieson and Wolvin, 
1976; Swenson, 1980; Blankenship, 1981; Kessler, 1981; and Fish, 1983). 

These studies are typically concerned with two types of information: 
(1) business employers 9 views of communication skills appropriate to their 
organizations and (2) views held by employees who perform communication 
functions within these organizations. Little data, however, exist to indicate 
how undergraduates, prior to employment, regard the need for communication 
skills in the workplace. An otherwise thorough overview of communication 
career-related research by Weitzel and Gaske (1984), for instance, neglects 
any discussion of how students enrolled in communication programs see them- 
selves or their careers. Yet the expectations of students can have a dramatic 
effect on their future job performance, not to mention the more immediate 
effects in curriculum structure. 

The present study was designed to address several questions concerning 
the perceptions held by undergraduate students enrolled in communication 
courses. They were asked, in pffect, to look into crystal balls and mirrors, 
in order to assess the importance of communication skills to their personal 
and professional development and to forecast the importance these same skills 
might have in the eyes of prospective employers. 
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The research reported here addresses three interrelated issues. Although 
set in the context of communication degree programs, these issues, of course, 
transcend disciplinary boundaries. The heuristic value of the present re- 
search can be argued for any discipline seriously examining the efficacy of 
its curriculum. 

An ethical issue of importance concerns students 1 expectations for 
discipline-appropriate post-graduate employment and the sralue of various 
communication skills and knowledge students have acquired in the course of 
their educational program. Inadvertently or not, it is possible that 
communication instructors may under- or over-inflate the marketplace value of 
a communication degree and/or trie importance of various components of their 
students 1 curriculum. In short, the concern here is that communication 
instructors may create and foster exoectations among their students which may 
later prove to be false. * 

A pedagogical issue of importance concerns the structure and composition 
of the communication curriculum. Here we seek to learn how well the curricu- 
lum prepares the student for "life after college. " We hasten to underscore 
the notion that, undeniably, the goal of a college education is not simply to 
get the student a job; the realities of the marketplace, however, are equally 
undeniable • 

A practical issue of importance concerns students 1 own evaluation of 
their ability to effectively perform various communication functions and what 
they feel will be expected of them by employers. 

In brief, the present study asks about what we in communication teach, 
the emphases we place, and the expectations we help to create. Given these 
concerns, a set of research questions were developed. In the interest of 
space, and to eliminate redundancy, the research questions and our findings 
O are presented in the Results section below. 4 
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METHOD 



Sample 

To determine employers f evaluation of various communication skills, a 
sample was drawn comprised of Individuals listed in the 1983 Membership 
Directory of American Society for Personnel Administration. Individual names 
of personnel managers were selected on the basis of their company* s location. 
The criterion used for inclusion was that the company 1 s location was in the 
Buffalo, Rochester, or Syracuse, New York area. Using this criterion a total 
of 85 names resulted. In February, 1984 a questionnaire was mailed to the 85 
individuals following procedures suggested by Dillman (1978). A total of 71 
surveys was returnea for a response rate of 83.5 percent. Demographic data on 
these individuals were not obtained. 

To determine students' evaluation of various communication skills, indi- 
viduals enrolled in four communication concentration classes at a northeastern 
college responded to a questionnaire. The questionnaire was distributed and 
completed in class by the students in May, 1984. A total of 76 students corn- 
placed the questionnaire. The students ranged in age from 18 to 26 years (X » 
21.4 years, SD ■ 1.5, Md * 21 years), 42.1 percent were women, 93.4 percent 
were Caucasian, and their class status was as follows: 2.7 percent freshmen, 
8 percent sophomores, 41.3 percent juniors, and 48 percent seniors. 

The students were not communication majors. Instead, as part of their 
academic degree program, students at this college are required to take three 
courses from a cluster — or concentration - of discipline-related courses. 
The Language Concentration, as it is called, is comprised of Human Communica- 
tion (an introductory, or overview, course), Small Group Communication, Per- 
suasion, and Writing and Thinking. Thus, while students cannot be considered 
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analogous to students majoring in communication, our sample represents a 

self-selected group of individuals with, presumably! more interest in communi- 

2 

cation than others at the college. If anything, then, we would expect that 
our 3ample 9 s evaluations should be more conservative, or less enthusiastic, 
than among students majoring in communi cation. 

Instrument and Procedures: Employers 

A 32-item questionnaire was developed. First, the respondents were 
presented with a hypothetical situation. The employers were instructed to 
suppose they "were to hire a college graduate with a four-year college degree 
which has specifically prepared him/her in the following areas: oral and 
written communication, mass media production and analysis, and organizational 
dynamics ." Given this context, respondents were then presented with two 
separate 13-item indices: a performanc e by the college graduate index and a 
training by the college graduate index. For the first index, respondents were 
requested to assess their perception of the importance of each item "for the 
college graduate to perform given your company's needs." The .13 Items were 
prefaced with: "This employee is able..." For the second index, respondents 
were requested to assess their perception of the importance of each item 
concerning "potential training functions of the college graduate." The 13 
items in this index were prefaced with: "Training other employees..." For 
both indices, individual item six-point response scales were provided, labeled 
at one end with "very unimportant" (coded as 1) and at the other end with 
"very important" (coded as 6). The six remaining questions are not relevant 
to the present study's purposes. 
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Instrument and Procedures: Students 

A 58-item questionnaire was developed to parallel that of the employers 9 
questionnaire. First, the student respondents were asked to indicate how 
important each of the 13 performance index items was to their "own, personal, 
career success." The index was prefaced with: "I should be able..." The 
second index presented the 13 training index items and, in addition to 
introductory notes, was prefaced with: "I should be able to train others. ••" 

After completing these first two personal inventories of abilities the 
respondents were instructed to stop and wait for instructions. The class 
instructor then read the respondents a prepared set of instructions for com- 
pleting the remainder of the questionnaire. This was important since the 
respondents were next requested to give their "best opinion on how important 
employers might feel about the skills listed." The instructions emphasized 
that there was no right or wrong answer and that the purpose of this portion 
of the questionnaire was "to discover what you think they (the employers) 
think." The next page of the questionnaire contained the performance index, 
prefaced with- "Employers feel employees should be able..." The following 
page presented the training index, prefaced with: "Employers feel employees 
should be able to train others (co-workers)..." For all four of these 
indices, identical (to the employer survey) six-point response scales were 
provided. 

Four of the remaining six questions asked for demographic data. Two 
questions, using the same six-point response scale, asked "in general, how 
important are communication skills to your professional (career) development?" 
and "how important are communication skills to your personal development?" 

Data analysis was performed using SPSS X (1983). Listwise deletion of 
missing data was used for all statistical tests. Details on the statistical 
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routines performed on the data are integrate*! in the Results section. The 
justification for using inferential statistics with non-probability samples 
may be found in Winch and Campbell (1969). 

RESULTS 

The first research question posed was: Is there a difference between the 
importance students assigned to communication skills for professional and for 
personal development? The mean response for each item on the questionnaire 
was very high (5.68 for professional and 3.62 for personal development) and 
the difference between means was not significant (t - .69, df * 150, p > .20, 
two-tailed). Thus, the students believed that communication skills were 
similarly important for both their personal t*nd professional development. 

Table 1 displays the means and standard deviations for the students 9 and 



TaMe 1 About Here 



personnel managers 1 responses to the performance and training indices. Dis- 
cussion of the personnel managers 1 responser has been reported elsewhere (see 
Austin and Ventura, 1985) and will not be repeated hers. Instead, analysis of 
these data focuses on the students 1 responses and comparisons between stu- 
dents 1 and personnel managers 1 (hereinafter referred to as "employers") 
responses • 
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The second research question we posed concerned the students 9 perceptions 
of the importance to their own career success that they are able to perform 
.ind to train others in selected communication skills. As is indicated in 
Table 1, virtually all of the performance and training items were perceived by 
the students as important (mean response greater than 4.0). Only four per- 
formance and four training items had mean scores below 4.0. We also wondered 
if there was a difference between students 1 perception of the importance of 
their ability to perform and their ability to train others in communication 
skills. Results of a t-test comparing rhe summated scores on each index were 
nonsignificant (t ■ .78, df » 150, p > .10, two-tailed). Computation of a 
Pearson product -moment correlation between the two summated indices showed a 
significant positive relationship (r - .57, p < .001). Thus, in general, the 
students reported that the ability to perform selected communication skills 
and the ability to train others in selected communication skills were both 
important to their career success with no significant difference in rated 
importance between personal performance and training ability. 

The third research question addressed a meta-issue: the students 9 
perception of employers 1 evaluation of the items in the two indices. As is 
reported in Table i, virtually without exception (cf. ability to produce audio- 
visual materials and preparing company image building programs), items the 
students rated as important for their own career success were also believed 
to be items that employers would find important. Using summated scores for 
all indices, Pearson correlations between students 1 ratings of the importance 
of their own performance skills and their perception of employers 1 ratings of 
these skills (r » .35, p ■ .002) and between students' rating of the 
importance of their own training skills and their perception of employers 9 
ratings of these skills (r ■ .45, p < .001) indicate 1 congruence of response. 
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Cociputation of t-tests also resulted In no significant difference between stu- 
dents 9 ratings on the personal performance and training dimensions (t 8 .43, 
df « 150, p > .20 and t « 1.35, df « 150, p > .10, respectively, both 
two-tailed). Thus, these findings suggest that the students 9 ratings of the 
Importance of performance and training skills largely matched the students 9 
perceptions of how employers would evaluate the same Items. In short, 
students did not perceive a difference between their own rating of Importance 
for the communication performance and training functions and how they believed 
employers would rate the same items. 

The fourth and fifth research questions asked If there was a difference 
between ths students 9 perception of how employers 9 would rate the communica- 
tion performance/training functions and how the employers themselves actually 
rated these same items. In both instances, significant differences were found 
using summated performance and training index scores. Student perception of 
the Importance assigned by employers on the performance index (X ■ 4.19) was 
significantly higher than the importance actually assigned by the employers 
(X = 3.59; t = 5.05, df » 142, p < .001, two-tailed). Results In the same 
direction were found when comparing student perception of the Importance 
assigned by employers on the training index (X » 4.4i) to the importance 
actually assigned by the employers (IT ■ 3.46; t = 7.79, df - 142, p < .001, 
two-tai 1 .ed) • 

The sixth and seventh research questions asked if there was a significant 
difference between the students 9 rating of importance for their own ability to 
perform/train other employees in communication skills and the importance 
employers actually assigned to these same employee performance and training 
skills. In both instances significant differences were found using summatad 
performance and training index scores. Students rated the importance of their 
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own ability to perform the communication kills (X ■ 4.14} as significantly 
more important than the employers 9 actual rating of the importance of these 
skills (X - 3.59; t - 4.58, df - 142, p <.001). Results in the same direction 
were found when comparing the students' rating of the importance of their own 
ability to train others (X - 4.24) and employers 9 actual rating of the 
importance for these skills (X - 3.46; t - 6.00, df - !'>?, p < .001, 
two-uailed). Thus, students 9 evaluations of the importance of personal and 
training abilities were higher than the employers 9 actual ratings on these 
same issues. 



The students in the present sample reported that, in general, communi- 
cation skills were very important for both their professional and personal 
development. Employers have also attributed very high importance of 
employees 9 communication skills to their company 9 s operation (see Austin and 
Ventura, 1985). In both instances, while the response is certainly encourag- 
ing, the results may be a function of the questions posed; openly disavowing 
the value of communication may be akin to slandering motherhood or denying 
social truisms — it simply is not done. Of greater interest, we believe, are 
the students 9 responses to the performance and training indices and the re- 
sults of comparisons reported above. 

Among tl.e communication performance skills the students fel* were most 
important to their career success were leading problem-solving and training 
groups and writing and delivering speeches (all had mean scores of 4.6 or 
greater). Among the training skills rated as most important were leading and 
participating in groups, listening skills, employing persuasive techniques, 
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and helping improve interoffice and interpersonal communication (all had mean 
scores of 4.6 or greater). By and large, the employers 9 actual responses to 
these two indices paralleled those of the students, although the students 9 
responses tended to have higher mean scores. These results suggest a reason- 
ably high level of congruence between the two groups and at least modest con- 
formance with "reality" concerning the priority agenda of what we in communi- 
cation teach, the emphases we place on what is taught, and the emphases placed 
on communication skills by business professionals. We use the adjective 
"modest" to describe the level of conformance given the differences reported 
between students 9 rating of the importance of the items in the two indices for 
their own career success and (1) employers 9 actual responses and (2) the 
students 9 perception of employers 9 emphases. As noted in the results section, 
students 9 perceptions of employers 9 expectations were significantly higher 
than the employers 9 actual ratings of importance. This finding might, per- 
haps, serve as a cautionary note to instructors to avoid hyperbole when 
stressing the importance of communication skills. Clearly, some skills are 
important — as the employers reported — and to diminish their impoitance 
would be in ertror. At the same time, over-emphasis may be just as misleading. 

We can summarize the present findings by returning to the three inter- 
related issues raised earlier i^ # :his report. Our findings indicate that the 
students overestimated the importance that employers would attribute to the 
communication skills we examined. The second issue concerned how well a 
curriculum prepares students for their professional Life. Our findings also 
suggest that although the students over-estimated the scale-value of 
importance for the skills measured (relative to the employer ratings), there 
was a good deal of agreement as to which skills were the most important for an 
individual to possess. These findings, then, indicate that what is being 
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taught will find practical application. Finally, and perhaps most encourag- 
ing, Is our finding that students peicelved communication skills as important 
to both their personal and professional success. A curriculum sensitive to 
student motivation and with a realistic view of career application will best 
reflect the vitality of the speech communication discipline* 
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NOTES 



It is, of course, plausible to believe that students may selectively, 
and inaccurately, interpret faculty comments on these issues. Alternately, 
students may arrive at th^se assessments independent of faculty influence. A 
third possibility would suggest some combination of all three explanations. 
These issues are not addressed in the present paper. Still, the role of 
faculty, however minimal, in shaping or forming such judgments must be 

acknowledged as a distinct and plausible possibility. 

2 

Indeed, if enrollment and desire to enroll can be viewed as indicators 
of interest and popularity, the Language Concentration is the second most 

popular (behind Psychology) in the College. 

3 

Copies of the questionnaires are available from the authors. 
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TABLE I 



Importance of College Graduates ' Communication Skills 
as Seen by Kmployers, Students, and Students' 
Perception of Kmployers' Rating 



Kmployers 



SI) 



Students 



SI) 



Students' Re 
Kmployers 
X SD 



Performance Sk< I Is 

Deliver oral reports 

l#ad training group meetings 

Analyze commnnlcat Inn breakdowns 

Prepare tit-house publications 

Lead problem-solving groups 

Prepare company image building programs 

Produce audio -visual materials 

Write speeches 

Arbitrate employee grievances 
Kdlt technical manuals 
Write technical manuals 
Write press releases 
Produce radio programs 

Training Variables 

Improve 1 1st ening sk I I Is 

Methods lor improved interpersonal common I cat ion 
Utilize persuasive techniques 
Lead group meetings 

Participate in problem-solving groups 
Ik* liver oral reports 
Prepare oral reports 

Participate in tact -finding conferences 
Methods lor efficient Interoffice communication 
Kltectlve negotiation strategies 
Impromptu mass media contacts 
Public press conferences 
Successful overseas placement 



4.57 
4.46 
4.24 
4.22 
4.12 
1.91 
1.R4 
1.14 
1.27 
1.24 
1.06 
2.99 
I. SI) 



4.77 
4.65 
4.60 
4.49 
4. Id 
4.11 
t>. IH 
4. II 
4.11 
1.52 
2.41 
2.01 
1.62 



1.26 
1.26 
1. 18 
1.54 
1.24 
1.65 
1.45 
1.51 
1.90 
1.62 
1.60 
1.65 
.94 



1.24 
1.21 
I. "*k 
1.29 
1.19 
1.19 
1.16 
1.17 
1.27 
1 .64 
1.44 
1.21 
1.15 



5.17 
4.96 
4.40 
4. 28 
5.19 
4.01 
4.07 
4.78 
4.46 
3.5. 
1.61 
2.81 
2.29 



4.67 
4.76 
4.82 
4.67 
5. Jl 
4.09 
1.99 
4.49 
4.71 
4.51 
1.55 
l.ll 
2.71 



.84 
.01 
.18 
.19 
.87 
.55 
.50 
.21 
.49 
.78 
.71 
.11 
.08 



1.11 
l.ll 
I. 10 
1.16 
1. 01 
1.28 
1.28 
1.21 
•.25 
1.27 
1.41 
1.41 
1.41 



5.41 
5.11 
4.51 
4.20 
5.16 
4.72 
1.74 
4.18 
4.61 
1.71 
1.82 
2.74 
2.15 



4.77 
4.95 
4.66 
5.05 
5.20 
4.11 
4. 1 1 
4.87 
4.95 
4.74 
1. 70 
i.TA 
2.85 



.85 
1.11 
1.26 
1.40 

.86 
1.16 
1.53 
1.18 
1.23 
1.58 
1.52 
1.26 
1.06 



l.ll 

1.01 
I. 16 
.89 
.91 
1.26 
l.ll 
1.06 
1.02 
1.04 
1.18 
1.45 
1.49 



I = un important 6 = important 
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